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The convention of the Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association called 
forth the following editorial from the facile 
pen of J. L. Hasbrouck in the Daily Panta- 
graph of Bloomington: 


THE TEACHERS 

Bloomington has the honor for three days 
to have as guests some 2,000 school teachers 
from the central. section of the state of 
Illinois. The gathering is not without its 
publie significance, outside of the immediate 
circle of the teachers themselves and the 
eminent men and women who address them. 

One of the outstanding facts about the 
gathering, as observed by an outsider, is 
the youthfulness of the participants. The 
young men and young women—you might 
almost call them boys and girls—constitute 
a body whose vivacity would attract atten- 
tion in any place. The fact to be drawn 
from this appearance is that the schools of 
the state are taught by people of compara- 
tive youth and inexperience, and the pupils 
are in fact instructed by those whose years 
average but little more than the years of 
the pupils themselves. Whether this means 
that there are no older teachers, and that 
the ranks of the profession are constantly 
and necessarily recruited from those who 
themselves are just out of the school room, 
is a speculation which others may indulge 
in. The further speculation may be called 
forth as to whether those who follow teach- 
ing as a profession do so principally as a 
temporary calling; that after they reach the 
age of semi-maturity they get married in 
the case of women, or go into other business 
in the case of men. Older teachers there 
are, of course, as we all know; but they 
are found mainly in the colleges. There are 
not many, comparatively speaking, in class 
rooms of the grade or high schools. 

Probably the followers of no other busi- 
ness or profession spend so much of their 
time in gatherings to talk shop as do the 
teachers. Conventiens of this kind are held 
twice a year or more, and there are county 
institutes once or twice a year, with more 
frequent meetings of teachers in a single 
building or a town. The very basis of 
teaching efficiency is an alertness and con- 
tact with the latest ideas, hence these fre- 
quent mental exchanges. 

There is that perpetual question, What is 
the matter with the public school? Not 
implying necessarily that there is anything 
the matter; but there seems to be a rest- 
lessness in the midst of the teaching pro- 
fession which is bound to find something 
the matter if it is not readily apparent. Per- 
haps this is the proper spirit. Better agita- 
tion than stagnation. There have been 
‘*movements’’ of one kind and another 
within the public school world for its re- 
form and betterment, for so long past that 
memory runneth not to the contrary, and 
the number of such movements does not 
diminish from year to year. 

Represented in this gathering of two 
thousand teachers the city entertains the 
persons who constitute one of the stirring, 
progressive forces of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Bloomington’s whole mental activity 
ought to be quickened by their presence. 
Normal may not need it; for is not Normal 
the home of teachers, and of teachers’ teach- 
ers, the year round? 





ARPENTER’S Geographical Readers have long occupied an un- 

rivaled position in the teaching of geography in the schools, but the 
recent changes throughout the world have now necessitated a revision. 
In their present new edition they have been rewritten, reset, and re- 
illustrated. They are based on thousands of miles of new travels and 
research and reflect the present economic, industrial and commercial con- 
ditions in the various countries. Written in the form of personally con- 
ducted tours they make the study of geography a living thing. Among 
the new features of this edition are problems and research questions and 
proposed journeys to be worked out by the pupils in connection with the 
text and the tables at the back of the book. These give a practical, 
working knowledge of the countries and conditions described. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Incorporatep 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
(2093) 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY—For Higher Grades 
By Reusen Post Hatteck, M. A., LL. D., Author of ‘History 
of American Literature,’’ and ‘‘New English Literature’ 
596 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.60 


rT. this vivid, stimulating account, the author re-creates the history of 
our country so that it actually lives again in the mind of the pupil. 
The book is filled with a wealth of interesting concrete incidents pre- 
sented in a simple, vigorous, straightforward manner from a modern 
point of view. It emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries 
of the people and gives those facts which are necessary for all our youth 
to know in order to become good American citizens. The teaching 
material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, ref- 
erences for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work for 
pupils, project problems, etc. This is the first school history to give 
adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. The illustra- 
tions, both black and colored, have been selected with unusual care; the 
maps, all new, are well-chosen and adequate. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Incorporatep 
NEW YORK = CINCINNATI CHICAGO = BOSTON ~—— ATLANTA 
(2097) 


EASY STEPS IN READING 
By Ipa Coe, Pp. M., and Louise SPECHT, both 
Assistant Principals in the Public Schools, New York 
96 PAGES WITH COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS PRICE, 56 CENTS 


BEGINNERS’ BOOK in reading, simple and attractive, and an 

easy transition from play life at home and kindergarten to the 
book of the first grade. It contains a great variety of stories based upon 
little children’s experiences, games, songs, nature and folk stories. Their 
simplicity of form and of vocabulary makes them especially adapted to 
beginners. The stories are so dramatic that they can easily be acted by 
the children; they are also organized with a view to phonetic training. 
Rhymes and riddles are correlated with some of the stories. The same 
characters—Tommy True, Betty Blue, Curly Locks, Little Jack Horner, 
Little Miss Muffet, Little Boy Blue—run through the stories. This little 
book is of such a nature that it can be used to precede any series of readers. 
The colored illustrations are exceedingly attractive. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Incorporatep 
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Get a free copy of Representative McCabe's Why pay $1.00 when 25¢ will de 


Bill (New School Law-State Unit School Sys- 





tem) from the Illinois Legislature. The 81.00. A splended 
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For ‘‘the man who is thinking ahead of the 





crowd.’’ 


The 
American 
Review 


A Bi-monthly 
for Thoughtful 
Americans 





The AMERICAN REVIEW enters the 
field of Journalism to serve those men 
and women who are giving intelligent con- 
sideration to a formulation of the pur- 
poses of American life. 


The AMERICAN REVIEW presents, 
under one cover, discussions in the fields 
of politics, labor and industry, education, 
psychology, philosophy, religion, art and 
science. 


Though written by authorities in their 
subjects, the articles in the AMERICAN 
REVIEW are freed from the technical 
language of the specialist and are present- 
ed in clear statements for the lay reader. 


J. Stanley Brown, in a letter sending 
his subscription, wrote concerning the first 


issue of the AMERICAN REVIEW: 


“The man who is thinking ahead of the crowd 
and not contented to go along with the current, 
will welcome the kind of material found in this 
initial number and the type of mind supplying 
such material. * * * If you succeed in maintain- 
ing the intellectual level of this issue any anxiety 
you may have about competitors may be com- 
pletely dismissed from your mind.” 


A sample copy of the AMERICAN 
REVIEW will be sent gladly on request. 


AMERICAN REVIEW 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Pin a dollar bill— 


EDITORS | 
Herbert Croly, Alvin | 
 pmeeegg a Morss | 
ovett, Philip Littell, 

Stark Young, Robert 

Littell. 


CONTRIBUTING | 
EDITORS 

Jane Addams, Bruce 

Bliven, H. N. Brails- | 

ford, John Dewey, 

David Friday, R. H. 


Tawney, Leo Wolman. 


to the coupon below, fill in 


| your name and mail it to The 


New Republic. You will re- 
ceive for 13 weeks the one 
magazine in America that 
manages to be serious without 
being solemn, instructive with- 
out being pedantic, intellec- 
tual without being highbrow— 
and with your subscription a 


copy FREE of a booklet 


ON EDUCATION 


by JOHN DEWEY 


SOME | 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Norman Angell, Char- | 
les A. Beard, Clive Bell, | 
Robert Bruére, Marion | 
L. Burton, Morris R. | 
Cohen,Padraic Colum, | 
Clarence Day, Jr., 
Robert Frost, Vernon 
Kellogg, Vachel Lind- 
say, John Masefield, 
Alexander Meikeljohn, 
Ernest Poole, Bernard 
Shaw, Stuart P. Sher- 
man, Louis Unter- 
meyer, H. G. Wells, 
Rebecca West. 


SOME RECENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Intelligence Tests (six 
articles), by Waller Lipp- 
mann, 

The Great Conspiracy (a 
reply), by Prof. Lewis M. 

‘erman, 

Coués Past and Present, 
by Dr. George Draper. 
Hendrik Shipstead, by Ro- 

bert Littell, 

Matthew Arnold, by Dick- 
inson Miller. 

La _ Follette, by John W. 
Owens 


The New Birth of Progres- 
sivism (an editorial). 

Mediocrity and Individual- 
ity, by John Dewey. 

Art for the People, by 
James Oppenheim, 

Germany Today, by George 
Brandes 


Matilda and the Chimpan- 
zee, by Vernon Kellogg. 
The Fascisti, by Guiseppe 

Prezzolini, 
Four Impressions, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. 
D. H. Lawrence. by Paul 
Rossenfeld. 
a orah, by William 
lard, 





| containing four essays 


(reprinted from the New 
Republic) dealing with 
the social implications 
and responsibilities of 
modern education. Dr. 
Dewey’s leadership in 
American thought is un- 
rivaled. He is our most 
imposing figure in educa- 
tion and philosophy. 
These essays are a con- 
tribution to clear think- 
ing which every educator 
should possess and read. 
The titles are: “Events 
and Meanings,” “‘Educa- 
tion as a Religion,” ““Ed- 
ucation as Engineering,” 
“Education as Politics.” 
A limited number of 
these booklets have been 
set aside for free distri- 
bution with introductory 
subscriptions to educa- 
tors. Respond at once 
to make sure of partici- 
pating. 


To THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st St., New York. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me The New Republic for 
the next 13 weeks and a copy FREE of John Dewey’s 
four essays On Education. 


Name 





Address 





in full 
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ay¢ground ? 


When planning a new playground or extending an old one, you can 
safely be guided by the judgment of leading educators, physical 
instructors and civic officials in other cities, who have selected 
Medart Playground Equipment above all others. 





PLAYGROUND aR] 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. The prices 
are much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high 
character. Catalog “M-35’’ will be sent on request to anyone 
interested. Write today. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago, 326 West Madison St. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 
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HODGE AND LEE’S 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


NEW—INTERESTING—TEACHABLE 


This series develops the pupil’s ability to 
express his own thoughts in simple, clear, and 
correct English, which after all is the big aim of 
English as a study. 


Does your present textbook make effective 
use of the following? 


1—The Socialized Recitation. 

2— Drill as a device for the correction 
of errors in common speech. 

3— Emphasis on oral expression. 

4—Better English Clubs. 

5—The use of Grammar as an aid to 
correct habits in English. 


Hodge and Lee does! 


Two-book series Three-book series 
Teachers’ Manuals 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Chicago 

















Russel Says-- 


“When you get to the end of your 
rope, tie a knot in it and hang on.” 


Figuratively, thousands of schools reached 
the end of their rope in seeking a paste that 
suited every classroom requirement, until they 


“GLUEY” 


THE PERFECT PASTE 


You will find greater economy, superior 
quality and more genuine efficiency in Gluey at 
a surprisingly lower cost. It is for your best 
interests that we urge you to send only 10 cents 
for a generous sample. Once you use it, you'll 
never refuse it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address Dept. 113 please 























The success of 


Rational 


Typewriting 
Closely Parallels the Success of 


Gregg Shorthand 


The latest development in the 
‘tRational’’ idea will be an- 
nounced in the May issue of 
this magazine. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division, Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Evanston, Friday, April 20, 1923. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois, DeKalb, Friday and Saturday, May 4 
and 5, 1923. 

Annual Meeting of the Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Decatur, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 1, 2 and 3, 1923. 

Middle-West Society of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 
19, 20 and 21, 1923. There will be addresses, demon- 
strations, exercises, games, and contests. 

Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, .1923. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1923. Speakers engaged: Dr. Emanuel Stern- 
heim, Boston, for Thursday evening and’ Friday morn- 
ing; Dr. Thomas J. Kirby, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, for Friday morning; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, School of Education, Chicago University, for Fri- 
day evening; Drs. Kirby and Judd will also be available 
for lectures to the section meetings Friday afternoon. 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary of the N. E. A. 
will address the Grammar Grade and Rural Sections. 
Mr. W. S. Campbell of Peoria will have charge of the 
community singing. 

Notice that the times and places of the fall meetings 
of two divisions are already announced and that the 
program for one of them is arranged. We want to pub- 
lish notices of the other division meetings. Please send 
them to the editor as soon as possible. 


One of the most effective campaigns of education ever 
conducted in Illinois was the state school fund campaign 
conducted by the teachers two years ago. Evidences of 
its effectiveness are appearing in the present session of 
the General Assembly. For instance, Representative 
Garesche has introduced a bill providing that unclaimed 


, 


bank accounts be turned into the state school fund. 
Representative Johnson is the author of a severance tax 
bill which provides that the proceeds, which will amount 
to several million dollars annually, shall be turned into 
the state school fund. Senator Kessinger says that his 
bill providing for a tax of one-eighth of a cent a bushel on 
grain sold for future delivery will yield at least $20,000, 
000 of revenue, all of which shall be turned into the state 
school fund. 

How do you suppose these legislators became so deeply 
impressed with the needs of a large state school fund? 
Some of us who were on the firing line two years ago 
know that the campaign then conducted really convinced 
most of the legislators and that it is producing these 
results. All this is very encouraging and complimentary 
to our organization. 

But the present situation has its discouraging feat- 
ures also. For instance, many of the most vigorous pro- 
ponents of a $20,000,000 state school fund two years ago 
have been silenced by appeals to purely local interests, 
frightened by the threats of powerful selfish interests, 
or intimidated by the threats of politicians. So now, 
when many legislators are striving to devise means of 
meeting our recommendations of two years ago, they 
observe that many who made those recommendations 
have retreated to the rear, leaving them to bear the 
brunt of the battle alone. 








This weakening in the faith and activities of several 
of our formerly active members is giving encouragement 
to those influences that are trying to amend the new 
revenue bills so as to divert the proceeds from the school 
fund into the general fund or some other special fund. 
The teachers have been the leaders in the effort in Illinois 
to levy taxes on natural resources, privileges and un- 
earned incomes, and have always used the argument that 
the proceeds of such levies should be used to support 
schools so as to lighten the burden of school taxes on the 
owners of small visible properties. But now that bills 
are actually introduced, many politicians are making 
strenuous efforts to use the proceeds for other purposes 
than schools. It is going to take courage, determination 
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and active effort to keep these bills from being amended 
so they will yield nothing to the school fund. 


Occasionally in the past the teachers’ ‘‘lobby’’ has 
been criticized or commended for its energy and persis- 
tence, the blame or praise depending, of course, upon the 
point of view of the observer. But now a new lobby has 
appeared at Springfield that excels any other in the 
history of the state in numbers, energy and persistence. 
We refer to the ‘‘hard road lobby’’. Every week one 
or more delegations appear consisting of from twenty or 
thirty to several hundred prominent citizens from some 
part of the state wanting a hard road. They are often 
accompanied by brass bands and able speakers. It is 
noticeable that after they visit the Governor and make 
their impressive pleas, they hunt up their senator and 
representatives and give them orders to support the new 
bond issue of $100,000,000 advocated by the Governor. 
Much is said about the benefits to the farmer in getting 
his products to market; but little is said about the fact 
that three-fourths or more of the traffic on the hard roads 
is by tourists and pleasure cars. Of course hard roads 
are good things to have; but are we sure they are being 
located properly, constructed economically, and financed 
on the proper basis? Possibly a teacher would not think 
of these questions if practically the same questions were 
not asked repeatedly about schools. But this is an era 
of joy-riding, and the desire for hard roads has become 
a contagious mania in Illinois. So we are going to have 
hard roads and more hard roads; and after we get them 
we will sit down and more deliberately consider the 
wisdom of building them when and where and how we 
did build them. 

The above paragraph is respectfully commended to 
the Governor and those statesmen who so often say that 
the teachers are dreamers, theorists and enthusiasts. 


Please read the report of the Committee on Transpor- 
tation to the N. E. A. as reported in this number of the 
Teacher. It will certainly be a delightful trip to take a 
week to go across the country from Chicago to California, 
especially when the railroad company allows stops of a 
day at such places as Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Salt Lake City. 

Then there is another reason this year why Illinois 
teachers should attend the N. E. A. meeting. Our own 
president is president also of the national organization, 
and we should show our appreciation of that honor by 
going in great numbers to the meeting over which he is 
to preside. Suppose we make it necessary to run two or 
three special trains. 


The revenue committees of the General Assembly have 
a difficult problem, or rather a whole package of diffi- 
cult problems. The members agree that our present 
tax system in Illinois is a failure or worse than a fail- 
ure. Various speakers before the committees have 
pointed out the inequities, the inequalities, the injustices, 
the weaknesses and the failures of the present tax laws 
and the way they are administered. The season is wide 
open for criticism, but seems to be closed for correetive 
or constructive legislation; for any bill that disturbs the 
status quo of taxation is at once vigorously attacked by 
some powerful interest, which argues that the enactment 
of such a bill will ruin the state and all its people. So 
the committees are in the embarrassing position of a 
physician in the presence of a dangerously sick patient 
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but forbidden to prescribe a remedy or to give a dose 
of medicine or any effective treatment. 


What shal be the unit of taxation and administra- 
tion for schools? This is still a live question in IIli- 
nois, and the bills pertaining to it are numerous. Com- 
munity high school districts and community consoli- 
dated districts are both being vigorously attacked. The 
Educational Commission does not seem to believe that 
its ‘‘loeality district’? plan will have much chance of 
enactment. No attempt is being made to repeal or to 
amend radically the non-high school district law, but 
some minor amendments are being offered. The most 
questionable of these is probably the one limiting the 
tuition to be paid by the non-high school district to $100 
a year per pupil. There is some discussion of the 
‘‘county unit,’’ but no bill providing for it has been 
introduced, and none is likely to be. Senate bill, No. 
210, is called a county unit bill by some, but it is not 
a county unit bill at all; -for it would cover only one- 
third to one-half the children in some counties. There 
is much criticism of the ‘‘dual system’’ of taxation and 
administration, but most of the critics admit that this 
system has been necessary from a revenue standpoint in 
many communities and that it may be necessary in the 
future unless some new method of financing crowded com- 
munities is devised and provided, and the crities have 
not yet devised such a system of financing the schools. 
The state is a unit to the extent of some supervision by 
the office of Public Instruction and of contributing 
$8,000,000 a year to school support. But many school 
people believe that a new method of apportioning this 
state fund must be devised before it is largely increased, 
—hencee senate bill 220. House bill 53 provides that the 
whole state be one district under one board of eduea- 
tion and one tax rate, but it is not being seriously con- 
sidered. So there are supporters for all sorts of units, 
—from the entire state to the little original local school 
district with its board of directors, one teacher, and 
little group of from two or three to forty or fifty chil- 
dren. What is the solution? 


A NEGLECTED IDEAL IN EDUCATION 


(Part of the address given by President J. O. Engle- 
man at the opening session of the meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, December 27, 1922). 

It seems to me that our responsibility in the schools 
was never before so great as it is today. Civilization 
itself was strained by the shock of the great World War. 
A crisis is impending. I am not an alarmist. Tempera- 
mentally I am inclined toward optimism, but I have been 
impressed by the literature that sounds a warning note 
the past year. Wells’ ‘‘Salvaging of Civilization’’ is 
one example of it. Stoddard’s ‘‘Revolt Against Civili- 
zation’’ is another. The ebbing of the tide of the fine 
idealism which inspired us during the war has been de- 
pressing to most of us here. The evidence of a growing, 
selfish class-consciousness in America has been made 
concrete even in Illinois in several centers since this 
Association last met. Our State has been disgraced by 
notorious examples of murder, graft, lawlessness, and 
violations of public trust. It has become mockery to 
sing ‘‘Illinois,’’ the state of Grant and Logan and 


Lincoln in the light of our recent chapters of history.*** 

There are nearly 700,000 of us at work in the public 
schools of America. Twenty million children sit at our 
feet daily. But are they learning the way of life from 
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us? Do we have the vision to lead them? Are we our- 
selves able to ‘‘follow the gleam’’? Are we sobered and 
chastened by the larger responsibilities which a world 
war and a critical epoch have placed upon us? Do ethics, 
civics, economics have any larger place in our reading 
and thinking than they did eight years ago? * * * * 
The time has come for us to evangelize our teaching, to 
translate knowledge into conduct, to be more concerned 
with a proper application of things learned than to their 
mere acquisition and learning. * * * * What I am urging 
is the importance of weighing values, of estimating the 
relative worth of things we might teach, to the end that 
we may have time to teach that which has greatest worth, 
that which has most social and moral significance. 

The time has come for challenging our time-honored 
course of study. We may well be asked to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship. If our schools are not doing 
all they might and all they should to solve the problems 
which perplex us, why are they not? What is the 
remedy ? 

Of course I do not concede that our schools should 
bear the full responsibility for all our national weak- 
nesses and delinquencies today. The unity of life is 
obvious. That character is fashioned and habits are fixed 
by influences and teachings which come from home and 
church and school and street and the movies and count- 
less other sources is apparent to any thoughtful person. 
These institutions may reinforce each other for good. 
They may and do often negative each other. What is 
good in the school is often offset by the baleful influences 
of the street or movies; but after making all allowances 
for that fact, we must still face our responsibility and 
inquire whether or not the great American public school 
is actually ministering to the greatest needs of our chil- 
dren. Is it equipping them with the social point of view, 
the habits of thrift, the sympathy for their fellow-man, 
the disposition and the desire to work, to give an honest 
day’s service for a reasonable day’s wage, a just day’s 
wage for a reasonable day’s work; is it emphasizing the 
fundamental claims of law, teaching as it might and 
ultimately must that we can have no liberty save through 
obedience to law; is it resolutely attempting to stem the 
tide of lawlessness, of disregard for authority? I know 
many teachers are doing much along these lines, but my 
conviction is that- we must all come to see that these 
things ought we to do, and yet not leave other things 
undone, * * * * 

The school as an institution is not yet conscious of 
its mission to develop morality as to increase knowledge. 
As teachers we do not attach as much importance to a 
proper training of the emotions and the will as we do 
to a development of purely or largely intellectual facul- 
ties. But training for citizenship involves both. And 
while the most desirable and most useful citizen is al- 
ways both moral and wise, the state can better afford 
to have its children become if they must more moral even 
if less intellectual, than more intellectual if less virtu- 
eee 

As a people, certainly as teachers, we have been slow 
to recognize the fact that good citizenship can be made 
from nothing less than good men and good women. And 
good men and intelligent men are not synonomous terms. 
We have not fully understood that spirituality does not 
so much mean other-worldliness as better-worldliness, but 
we must see this truth and teach school in the light of 
it to give moral character and right conduct the place 
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they deserve as educational objectives and aims in the 
school room. 

The conviction that is growing in my mind would 
energize the work and evangelize the study and the 
teaching of every teacher from kindergarten to univer- 
sity. If John Dewey is giving to pedagogy a better 
philosophy of education that will make it easier when 
applied to humanize teaching and adapt it to children’s 
needs, I must know Dewey’s method and philosophy to 
better my own service. 

If some industrial leader has discovered the secret 
of democratizing industry and maintaining really ethical 
relations between employer and employee, the schools 
ean well afford to give the greatest publicity to such a 
fact in helping to make it universal in application. If 
Pasteur, by disproving the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration and discovering the secrets of bacteriological life, 
prepared the way for all the marvelous developments 
of medicine and surgery, found the cure for hydropho- 
bia, taught the world how to treat milk to make it safe 
for babies everywhere, discovered the principle of vac- 
cination which has robbed a half-dozen diseases of their 
dread and their scourge, and even made possible the 
eanned foods which carried the American doughboy sue- 


‘cessfully through the world war, the schools must find 


a way to popularize information about a man who 
worked so unselfishly for the good of humanity. 

In a time still too much characterized by religious and 
racial prejudice, there is a fine antidote in a fuller 
knowledge of a man like Henry Morganthau, million- 
aire, philanthropist, Jew, statesman, diplomat, and pro- 
moter of the International Red Cross. Few books have 
informed and stirred me as his “‘ All in a Life-Time.”’ 
Any teacher reading it will teach a better school and 
do better the task of equipping children to love in a 
reconstructed and shrinking: world in which so much of 
personal efficiency and happiness, to say nothing of 
national welfare and international comity, depend upon 
mutual tolerance, sympathy and understanding of peo- 
ples forced to sustain relations of unwonted intimacy 
with each other. 

This age of stress and travail, this era of reconstruc- 
tion, demands as no other has demanded to the same 
degree that as teachers we live larger lives, that we read 
more, think more, and mingle more with men and women 
in other walks of life; and that, without neglecting any- 
thing really fundamental in our teaching of elementary 
and secondary school subjects, we find a new magnetic 
pole, a new center of gravity for our teaching. The 
time has come for us to socialize our schools, not neces- 
sarily nor chiefly through turning over an old-fashioned 
type of recitation to some pupil who will serve as teacher 
during the recitation period. But rather do I mean 
that we should, so far as possible, choose topies and sub- 
jects for study that will tend to make children socially- 
minded; that will magnify the place of service and 
make selfishness and littleness appear mean and im- 
moral and unpardonable as they are. We should live 
the abundant life in order to give it. And last, but by 
no means least, we should accept the universe as it is— 
namely, a moral universe, in which men and women and 
nations ultimately reap as they sow; and which no 
amount of erudition, no amount of learning, no amount 
of culture can stand the test of time unless it is aecom- 
panied by the graces of an upright character which 
gives first place to tolerance, sympathy, good-will, and 
an honest desire to serve. 
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DIGEST OF BILLS 


Since our report last month, the following bills of 
interest to teachers have been introduced: 


Senate Bill, No. 127, Mills. 

Provides that the community high school board of 
education shall elect a treasurer, who shall have the 
same powers and duties with respect to the community 
high school funds as the township treasurer has of the 
district funds. 

Senate Bill, No. 145, Jewell. 

Provides that underlying districts vote separately 
on proposition to establish a community high school dis- 
trict, and that any such underlying district voting 
against the establishment can not be included in the 
community district. 

Senate Bill, No. 191, Wood. 

Provides that two boards of education or boards of 
directors may hold joint title in a school site. 
Senate Bill, No. 207, Sneed. 

Removes time limit of old teachers’ electing to come 
under the pension law, and provides that annuity ceases 


if the annuitant resumes teaching in public or private 


school in or out of the state. 
Senate Bill, No. 210, Hicks. 

Provides that all school districts in each county 
except those under boards of education shall be or- 
ganized into one district under one board of education 
and one tax rate. 

Senate Bill, No. 220, Dailey. 

The Educational Commission’s Bill providing new 
basis of distributing the state school fund. See digest 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Senate Billi, No. 241, Glackin. 

Amends the Chicago Teachers’ Pension Law in ae- 
cordance with the recommendations of the board having 
charge of the administration of the laws. 

House Bill, No. 241, Smejkal. 

Appropriates $2,299,456 to the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges for the next biennium. 
House Bill, No. 257, Hunter. 

Provides that no district can hold elections upon the 
proposition to borrow money oftener than once a year. 
House Bill, No. 275, Rausch. 

Provides for a State Supervisor of Libraries to be 
appointed by the Governor and receive a salary of $5,000 
a year. 

House Bill, No. 279, Springer. 

Provides that transfers of pupils from one commu- 
nity high school district to another must be approved 
by the county superintendent of schools and the board 
of education in the district from which the transfer is 
desired. 

House Bill, No. 325, O'Neill. 

Provides for special schools and classes for crippled 
children and for state aid to pay the excess cost of 
schools or classes over the average per capita cost of 
normal children in the same districts. 

House Bill, No. 340, Smejkal. 

Provides for a ‘‘revolving fund’’ for the State 
Teachers’ Colleges. 

House Bill, No. 354, Hair. 

Provides that the Chicago Board of Edueation be 
reduced to seven members and that they be removable 
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by the Mayor for cause; but any member removed may 
be reinstated by a vote of two-thirds of the city council. 


House Bill, No. 361, Igoe. 
Same as Senate Bill, No. 241. 


House Bill, No. 408, Smejkal. 

Provides for a state tax to raise $10,000,000 a year 
for the ‘‘Revenue Fund,’’ and $8,000,000 a year for the 
State School Fund. 


THE COMMISSION’S APPORTIONMENT BILL 


Just as we are sending the copy for this number of 
the Teacher to the printer, we receive a copy of the bill 
providing for the new method of distributing the state 
school fund as proposed by the Illinois Educational 
Commission. Since its figures differ widely from those 
formerly published in this magazine, we hasten to in- 
clude the new figures. The bill provides that the state 
school fund shall be distributed as follows: 

$0.75 for each teacher-school-day. 

$2.00 in addition to the above for each teacher-school- 
day in districts having an assessed valuation of $25,000 
or less per teacher employed. 

$1.50, in addition to the 75 cents, for each teacher- 
school-day in districts having an assessed valuation of 
from $25,000 to $30,000 per teacher. 

$1.00, in addition to the 75 cents, for each teacher- 
school-day in districts having an assessed valuation of 
from $30,000 to $35,000 per teacher. 

$0.50, in addition to the 75 cents, for each teacher- 
school-day in districts having an assessed valuation of 
from $35,000 to $40,000 per teacher. 

But no district shall receive the apportionment pro- 
vided on assessed valuation in the last four paragraphs 
above unless it levies the maximum rate allowed by law 
(without referendum) for educational purposes. 

$0.50 a week up to 36 weeks for each elementary 
teacher, supervisor or principal having 18 weeks of 
normal school training or its equivalent. 

$1.50 a week (same as above, except for 36 weeks 
of training). 

$4.00 a week (same, except for two years of train- 
ing). 

The amount apportioned to each district on teacher 
training shall be multiplied by a fraction whose numer- 
ator is the rate of taxation in the district and whose 
numerator is two, and the result shall be the amount 
paid to the district. 

$0.02 a day for each day of pupil attendance in 
elementary schools. 

This amount shall be multiplied by the same frac- 
tion as that given above. 

$100.00 to each one-room school district employing 
a normal school graduate. And this $100.00 shall also 
be multiplied by the same fraction described above. 


THE LATEST THING IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association is standing 
for more social science in the schools. Of great interest 
is Part II of the twenty-second Year Book of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education,—324 pages, 
all on Social Studies. 


PRINCIPAL Points MADE 


1. History, geography, civics, ete., have fallen down 
in preparing boys and girls for effective citizenship. 
Textbooks have been devoted in small part to things 
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social, have been encyclopedias in character rather than 
in treating a few fundamentals fully, have given slight 
practice in deliberation, and have fostered little or no 
participation. Better things, however, are at hand or 
in sight. 

2. After the sixth grade, the rudimentary subjects 
of the curriculum should take a back seat, making way 
for social topics throughout the Junior High School 
grades. There will still be arithmetic, history, geogra- 
phy, but such as is encountered in the solution of social 
problems. There is plenty of room for social studies 
in these grades. 

3. Types of simple social and economic life, as of 
the Neolithic man, Indian, Frontiersman, Kentucky 
mountaineer, inhabitant of the medieval manor or town, 
should be studied; then the transition to modern ways 
through the Industrial Revolution, ete.; and these mod- 
ern ways themselves. Community or Economie Civies 
should come in the 9th grade. 

4. The old scheme of four years of history in the 
high school should be abandoned. The first year should 
be work in community or economic civies. There may 
be one year then of general history, one year of modern 
or English or American history, and then the senior year 
should be given to economic and social theory and prob- 
lems. 

5. We have taken the first trench,—everybody ad- 
mits that the introduction of such social matter into 
the curriculum is necessary; now come the questions as 
to just what social matter; how to adapt it to the 
nature of the child; how to equip the teacher; how to 
study the materials. Book withdrawals from the public 
libraries, books published, mentionings in newspapers 
and periodicals, political platforms, questionnaires, prob- 
lems handled by specialists, opinions of frontier think- 
ers,—all these may indicate what social and economic 
topics are deemed important. 

6. Most of the work can be organized around prob- 
lems and projects, but there must be real scientific or- 
ganization and unity or the work will fall down as first 
attempts at nature study did. We want no study of 
disjointed facts. 

7. Much opportunity must be given for participa- 
tion in social activities. 

8. Attention must be paid to special local inter- 
ests; and, too, to the learner’s viewpoint. 

9. The ‘‘block’’ method of teaching history must, 
in part, give way; history should be taught lineally as 
well as across; a great topic, such as the tariff ques- 
tion, should be studied through from 1789 to 1922. 

10. Almost any subject is social if rightly handled. 
Stuff that has no social bearing should be eut out of 
the school curriculum. 

11. <A saving of time may be made through com- 
munity life English exercises. 

12. The most useful history is the history that leads 
up to our great unsolved social problems. 

Respectfully, 
O. L. MANCHESTER, 
Chairman Resolutions Committee, 


8. T. A. 


BRENNAN ON THE DUNES 
‘‘The Wonders of the Dunes’’ is the title of a new 
book just issued by the Bobbs-Merrill Company of 
Indianapolis. It is written by one of our fellow-work- 
ers, Principal George A. Brennan of the VanVlissingen 
School, Chicago. Mr. Brennan is a lover of history, an 


enthusiastic naturalist, a close observer, an untiring in- 
vestigator, and a charming writer. He has combined 
these qualities in his work on the Dunes. He has given 
us not only a vivid history of the Dune region from the 
earliest Mound Builders to the steel engineers of Gary 
and the exciting story of the French explorers and the 
Indian tribes, but’also a complete description of the vari- 
ous forms of life found there. His book is a very inter- 
esting and well-balanced mixture of history and science 
that ought to be enjoyed by every reader, and partic- 
ularly those from Chicago to Michigan City inelusive. 

The glories of our great western National Parks have 
often been exploited. But here is a book written by one 
who appreciates the glory and loves the beauties of the 
Dunes of Indiana,—close to the heart of the country, a 
fairy stretch of sandy beach and forested lake-shore, a 
paradise for birds and plants, the habitat of curious 
animal life, a possible park for the joy of ten million 
Americans who have their homes near. 

No doubt Mr. Brennan rejoices that about the time 
his book appeared the legislature of Indiana took steps 
looking toward the establishment of a great park along 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan. 


TO THE N. E. A. 
ILLINOIS SIGHT-SEEING SPECIAL TO THE NATIONAL Epvu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
AND OAKLAND, JULY 1ST-7TH 

Special train leaves Chicago over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway at 10:45, Sunday morning, 
June 24th. 

Crosses Mississippi River at 2:15 p. m. 

Arrives Denver in time to see points of interest, pub- 
lic buildings, mint, ete. Leaving Denver at midnight 
Monday. 

Arrives Colorado Springs Tuesday morning. All day 
Tuesday will be devoted to seeing Manitou, Pikes Peak 
and Garden of the Gods. 

Leaves Colorado Springs, Wednesday morning in 
time to see the Royal Gorge at its best. Arrive Glen- 
wood Springs, Wednesday afternoon in time to take a 
dip in the wonderful springs. 

Salt Lake City will be reached at about 8:00 Thurs- 
day morning, time allowed to see points of interest here 
including the Mormon Tabernacle and to hear the Or- 
gan Concert, and see the State Buildings, ete. 

Leave Salt Lake City in time to cross the Great Salt 
Lake in the day time. Following this will be a daylight 
ride through the Sierra-Nevada Mountains and the 
American Canyon, arriving at Oakland on Saturday, 
June 30th at 1:45 p. m., in time to get to hotels and 
do some sight-seeing in the cities before the convention 
opens July Ist. 

Choice of any railroad returning by direct route. 
Special round trip fare based on a fare and one-tenth 
rate available from all points in Illinois. 

In order to accommodate those who cannot leave so 
early a train will leave the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul station June 28th at 6:10 p. m., railroad time via 
the most direct route, arriving in Oakland, July Ist, 
1:45 p. m. 

The rate from Chicago to San Francisco and return 
is $86.00, tickets being on sale May 15 to September 30 
and having return limit of October 31, permitting stop- 
overs at any points either on going or return trip. The 
standard lower berth, Chieago to San Francisco is $23.63 ; 
a tourist lower berth is $12.75; upper berths are ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less in cost. 
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Transportation Committee— 


Mr. M. A. MeDaniel, Oak Park, Ill. (Chairman). 

Mrs. N. K. Hanaford, Elgin, Ill. 

Mr. E. C. Pruitt, Springfield, Il. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas, Rockford, Ill., State Director 
for Illinois. 


COMING HOME FROM N. E. A. 


It is likely that many teachers will want to come 
home from San Francisco by a different route than the 
one outlined above in order to see more of the Great 
West and its magnificent scenery. 

One route planned by the railroad officials and the 
committee named above is by a northern route, which is 
a fifteen day trip via Portland, Mt. Ranier National 
Park, Seattle, Vancouver, by sea to Prince Rupert, then 
to Jasper Park, Winnipeg and St. Paul. There are sev- 
eral short side trips not named in this brief description. 
The railroad fare for this trip is about $117 from Chi- 
cago and return. 

Or teachers who may want to return by the southern 
route may come by way of Los Angeles and the Grand 
Canyon, or by Yellowstone Park for slight additional 
cost. 

For particulars concerning various return trips, write 
to A. Tansey, Passenger Agent, C. M. and St. P. R. R., 
620 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


GOING TO EUROPE 


The February number of the [Illinois Teacher con- 
tained an advertisement of the Teachers’ Cooperative 
Tour to Europe, which is being organized by the Chi- 
eago Teachers’ Federation. We believe this Federation 
is rendering a genuine service by making it possible to 
buy high grade European tours at wholesale price. 
Probably no other local Federation in the Middle West 
is large enough of itself to swing a thing of this sort. 
And it is characteristic of their Chicago generosity that 
they invite all other teachers to go along with them,— 
and at the same reduced rates. In view of the great 
intrinsic value of foreign travel, especially to the teacher, 
we are warranted in supposing that several will take 
advantage of the opportunity. 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 
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How Treacuers CAN HELP To SOLVE THE MovIE 
PROBLEM 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations and our Illinois branch, the Illinois 
Council of. Parent-Teacher Associations are striving to 
do a bit of constructive work to improve the movies. 
We are not interested particularly in visual edueation in 
the schools for we believe that is the task of educators, 
but we hope soon to see a film library in every state, 
aecessible to every school, club, and church that wishes 
to get better films for its members. Illinois as usual is 
far behind in this work but a plan is now being worked 
out which I hope will solve the problem. 

But we believe that our task, the task of the parent, 
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is to improve if we can, or at least watch over the re- . 


ereational hours of our youth. It has been difficult for 
communities to realize their responsibility towards the 
after-school hours. This is much a matter of habit be- 
cause in the good old days there: was no time for re- 
creation and the children went home after school to their 
duties-—the boys to the farm work, the girls to help their 
mothers in the household duties. No one dreamed of 
recreation; it was a question of toiling till bed-time. 
But now times have changed and the community has 
brought leisure and with that leisure, danger, to our 
children. There is no’work to be done in a small apart- 
ment after school, and searcely any room for play either. 
Even if we have more room, we mothers take pride in 
getting the work done early in the day, and we leave 
nothing for the children to do. This has been done 
thoughtlessly, just as we continue the long summer vaca- 
tion for the children. That was a necessity on the farm 
for the children were needed to help with the work. And 
we continue it through habit even though it turns the 
child out upon the street with nothing to do. I noticed 
recently a statement that 5,000 children are killed and 
100,000 injured in the United States every summer! 


Commercialized interests have seen the great possi- 
bilities of these idle hours of our youth and while the 
community has remained asleep, there have sprung up 
all kinds of amusements by which these interests can 
enrich themselves. They are not thinking primarily of 
the welfare of the young people, and it seems about time 
that the parents watch over these hours. We are told 
that a mother’s place is in the home. That was true 
when the children were there; but I believe it is the 
mother’s task to follow the children out into the world— 
or rather precede them and see that the world is a proper 
place for the children to enter. We must also realize 
that we are our brother’s keeper and that any place that 
is not a proper amusement center for our children is not 
proper for any child and should be put out of existence. 

Teachers and parents must realize that all their work 
in the school and home ean be quickly undone in a couple 
of hours of unwholesome recreation. Our movies are to- 
day our biggest recreational problem and therefore need 
our attention first. Our committee is reviewing all new 
films, and selecting those which are suitable for our 
young people to see. We are begging parents to go to 
the movies with their children, for it is the easiest way 
to make recreational centers wholesome. Think how 
different poolrooms would be if fathers went there with 
their sons! We publish our list of films in the Chicago 
Daily News each Wednesday and in all our bulletins 
each month. If people would patronize these films and 
no others, we could soon stop the production of poor 
films. 

After reviewing hundreds of films, we have decided 
there is nothing at the movies to interest a child under 
ten. This makes another problem. Organizations like 
the Scouts reach the child after the age of twelve, and 
nothing is being done for the child in his first impression- 
able years. We hope the community will awaken to the 
need of these years. 

We are trying the experiment of giving the child of 
these earlier years some chance to express himself in 
various dramatic forms and thus use up all the latent 
energy stored up during the unnatural school hours. 
We started a class for experimentation at the John Fiske 
School in Chicago in November. They gave a little dem- 
onstration of their work, or rather play (for they played 
Indian) and now 45 children are taking the work. Miss 
Mary Taft has charge of it. Naturally a child would 
rather act than watch others, and we hope to check the 
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attendance at the movies by diverting these children into 
constructive play of their own. We trust that other 
communities will join in the movement. 


The Arbuckle case showed us the tremendous value 
of public opinion. I hope the teachers will now join us 
and voice their disapproval of the treatment our classics 
are receiving in the filming. Take any one of them from 
Rip Van Winkle to Lorna Doone, and each has been 
changed to suit the producer. To me it is as tragic as if 
they filmed the life of Roosevelt and changed parts to 
suit their own ideas of what he should have done. 
Nothing is sacred to them. Recently one of the pro- 
ducers remarked that if he filmed the ten command- 
ments, some one would censor them. I maintain that no 
producer could film them without changing them to suit 
himself, and of course they need censoring. 


The teachers can help us if they will watch for the 
classics which are being filmed and have the children 
read the book before they see the film. If a child reads 
the book first he will rebel against the liberties taken in 
the filming. My young daughter rebels every time she 
sees one of these film-versions and says angrily: ‘‘That 
was not in the book.’’ If we make use of our, oppor- 
tunity we can make critics of our children instead of 
the passive onlookers which they are becoming. An- 
other method of bringing about a critical attitude is by 
teaching scenario writing in school. We teach the writ- 
ing of letters, themes, and stories, and now it seems very 
important that we teach the essential of a good scenario. 
For instance, it would not take an especially trained per- 
son to teach them that smashing furniture and destroy- 
ing clothes do not constitute a good comedy. Too many 
of our comedies are built on this idea of provoking 
laughter and our children may easily think that we will 
laugh at them if they imitate this destructiveness. Why 
not? They see us laugh at the same thing in the movies, 
and why not at them if they imitate the actors? 

We parents and teachers who have the welfare of the 
children at heart and who hope and plan for their 
future must help to solve this problem where it is and 
where the people are—in the movie theatre. It will be 
better than to use all our efforts towards bringing a few 
good films to the school or church or club. If we who 
have these high ideals simply remain away in disgust, 
then the movies will naturally drop to the level of the 
audience which remains. It does seem to be our prob- 
lem and we need the help of all good citizens in its 
solution. 

Mrs. CHar_es C. Merriam, Chairman, 
Better Films Committee, 
National Congress of Mothers and P. T. A., 
also Illinois Council of P.T.A. 


Tue Best Fits or THis YEAR 


For the Family: 
Nanook of the North. 
Harold Lloyd in Grandma’s Boy. 
Robin Hood. 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. 
The Prisoner of Zenda. 
The Old Homestead. 
Timothy’s Quest. 
George Arliss in The Man Who Played God. 
The Hottentot. 
Thomas Meighan in Back Home and Broke. 
Laurette Taylor in Peg O’ My Heart. 
Harold Lloyd in Dr. Jack. 
Java Head. 


For High School Age: 


Wallace Reid in Clarence. 

Wallace Reid in Thirty Days. 

Lorna Doone. 

John Barrymore in Sherlock Holmes. 

The Third Alarm. 

A Front Page Story. 

Mary Pickford in ‘‘ Tess of the Storm Country’’ (not 
for young children because of close-ups of bru- 
tality). 

The Flirt. 


For Adults Only: 

Lou Chaney in Shadows, a film, well-acted, of a 
Chinaman who brings happiness to some patrons. 
(Would not appeal to young people.) 

Omar, The Tent Maker—Guy Bates Post. 


This list will give an idea of the classification of films 
which we believe is necessary for the industry to adopt. 
Books are classified both in the library and in the book 
store for our selection, and no one would imagine that 
people of all ages should read all the books. For in- 
stance, Sherlock Holmes would not appeal to a child, 
but High School boys and girls can enjoy it. Why will 
not producers emulate the example of the book pub- 
lishers? Even Mr. Hays says the problem will be 
solved when all films are clean. 





Norice oF MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be held at Decatur on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 1, 2 and 3. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be a welcome address 
by Superintendent J. J. Richeson of the Decatur 
schools, a response by Mrs. Mark P. Mears, President of 
the Illinois Council, and an address on ‘‘Sending the 
Whole Child to School,’’ by R. C. Augustine of Decatur. 
Tuesday night there will be addresses by Mrs. Mears and 
Dr. Wm. B. Owen, President of the N. E. A. 

Wednesday forenoon will be occupied by various con- 
ferences, committee and officers’ reports, and other busi- 
ness matters, and this same business and singing and 
other musie will occupy the afternoon. At night there 
will be a reception and banquet at the Orlando Hotel, 
followed by music, and an address by Dr. M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Thursday forenoon will be occupied by conferences 
of committee chairmen, reports of certain committees, 
and election of officers. 


ILLINOIS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES 


Whenever any question arises concerning the schools 
of Illinois or the finances to support them, someone is 
sure to ask how that question is answered in other states. 
We are often asked by members of the Legislature to 
compare Illinois with some other state or states. The 
‘*rank’’ of Illinois in the list of states, when the states 
are measured by some educational factor is always inter- 
esting to Illinois people. For that reason, Ayres’ Index 
of State School Systems, issued in 1920, was much dis- 
cussed in our state. You will probably remember that 
in that index, Montana ranked highest for the year 1918, 
South Carolina ranked lowest, and Illinois ranked twen- 
ty-fourth. 

And now comes No. 1, Vol. 1 of the Research Bulletin 
of the National Edueation Association, containing a 
great wealth of comparative statistics. This bulletin is 
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the result of much painstaking work by the Research 
Division of the N. E. A., and its quality and usefulness 
fully justify the creation and support of that Division. 
The authors have compiled their facts and figures from 
such sources as the Reports of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the books and reports of the National 
Bureau of Economie Research, Statistics of State School 
Systems by the United States Bureau of Education, 
the Reports of the State Departments of Education, the 
Federal Census, and other equally reliable sources. 

We cannot quote the tables in full for all the states, 
nor shall we quote all the facts it gives concerning Illi- 
nois. But we believe Illinois teachers will be interested 
in learning where we stand in relation to other states 
in several of the tables. Therefore, we are quoting some 
of the facts concerning Illinois and are giving the rank 
of Illinois in each ease in the comparison of 49 units, 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia. We are also 
giving the same facts for the states that ranked highest 
and lowest in the same comparisons. 

The total national income for the year 1921 was 
$56,000,000,000. The total governmental expenditures, 
national, state and local, were $9,373,595,000. The total 
expenditures for education were $1,192,000,000. This 
was an expenditure of 16.73 per cent of our national 
income for all governmental purposes, and 2.13 per cent 
of it for publie schools. 

The ability to support schools in the different states 
may be measured by the wealth of those states, their 
income, and their savings deposits. In 1920, Illinois 
ranked second among the states in wealth, with a total 
estimated wealth of $19,461,956,000; in 1919, third in 
income, with $4,962,384,000; and in 1921, sixth in sav- 
ings deposits with $940,807,000 ; and third in the amount 
expended for education in the school year 1919-’20, with 
$69,358,022. These different amounts can not be ob- 
tained for exactly the same year, but the same is true 
for all the states; therefore, they offer a good basis for 
comparison of states. 

New York ranked first in expenditure for education 
with $106,045,319; and also in total estimated wealth, 
with $29,216,839,000; in income, with $9,074,859,000 ; 
and in savings deposits, with $3,512,767 ,000. 

Nevada ranked last on the list in expenditures for 
education, with $1,383,850; lowest in income, with $65,- 
791,000; and lowest in savings deposits, with $13,316,- 
000. But Delaware ranked lowest in total wealth, with 
$391,629,000. 

Another way to estimate the ability of the states to 
educate their children is to consider their wealth, in- 
come, and school expenditures in proportion to their 
numbers of children. We find that in 1920, Illinois had 
$10,319 back of each child between the ages of 5 and 20 
inclusive, and ranked 10 in wealth per child; we ranked 
9 in income per child, with $2,631 per child; and we 
ranked 25 in expenditure per child for education, with 
$36.77. 

Nevada ranked first in wealth per child, with $31,904 ; 
the District of Columbia ranked first in income per 
child, with $3,797; and Montana ranked first in school 
expenditure per child with $75.84. 

North Carolina ranked 49 in wealth per child, with 
$2,350; Alabama, ranked last or 49 in income per child, 
with $895; and Mississippi ranked last in school ex- 
penditure per child with $7.84. 

But let us see where Illinois ranks in her expendi- 
tures for education in proportion to what she is,able 
to do. We find that Idaho ranks first in the per cent of 
her wealth that she pays for education, which is 1.1 per 


cent; Montana ranks first in the per cent of income 
spent for education, which is 4.34 per cent; and Idaho 
ranks first in the per cent of savings paid for education, 
with 35.1 per cent. 

Nevada ranks lowest in per cent of wealth spent for 
education, with .23 per cent; Georgia ranks lowest in 
per cent of income, with .79 per cent; and Rhode Island 
ranks lowest in per cent of savings expended for educa- 
tion, with 2.1 per cent. 

Illinois ranks 42 in per cent of wealth expended for 
education, with .36 per cent; we rank 32 in per cent of 
income thus expended, with 1.39 per cent; and we rank 
34 in the per cent of savings invested in education, with 
7.4 per cent. This does not show Illinois in a very fa- 
vorable light as compared with the other states. 

Now let us make some comparisons on a per capita 
basis, considering the entire population of the states. 

We find that Montana ranks first in per capita ex- 
penditures for education, with $22.24; Nevada ranks 
first in per capita wealth, with $7,603; District of 
Columbia ranks first in per capita income, with $884; 
and Vermont ranks first in per capita savings deposits, 
with $390. 

Georgia ranks lowest in per capita expenditures for 
education, with $3.13; North Carolina ranks lowest in 
per capita wealth, with $909; Alabama ranks lowest in 
per capita income, with $345; and Arkansas ranks low- 
est in per capita savings deposits, with $20. 

Illinois ranks 24 in per capita expenditures for edu- 
cation, with $10.69; she ranks 10 in per capita wealth, 
with $3,001; 9 in per capita income, with $765; and 
20 in per capita savings deposits, with $145. 

Another interesting comparison is made by compar- 
ing what percentages of their entire taxes were spent 
for education. 

New York ranks first in total amount of all taxes 
paid, $1,540,692,000; and also ranks first in per cent 
of income paid for taxes, 17.2 per cent; and also first in 
per cent of income paid for federal taxes, 12.5. But 
Montana ranks first in per cent of income paid in state 
and local taxes, 9.1 per cent; and Idaho ranks first in 
per cent of total taxes spent for education, 32.33 per 
cent. 

Nevada ranks last in total taxes paid, $6,664,000; 
Alabama ranks last in per cent of income paid for taxes, 
7.6 per cent; Nevada and South Dakota are a tie for 
last place in per cent of income paid for federal taxes, 
with 3.1 per cent for each; the District of Columbia and 
South Carolina are a tie for last place in per cent of 
income paid for state and local taxes, 2.4 per eent for 
each; and Georgia brings up the rear of the procession 
for honors in per cent of total taxes paid for education, 
with .79 per cent. 

Illinois ranks third in total amount paid for all taxa- 
tion, with $613,431,000; we rank 12 in per cent of in- 
come paid for all taxes, with 12.3 per cent; we rank 7 
in per cent of income paid in federal taxes, with 8 per 
cent; 31 in per cent of income paid for state and local 
taxes with 4.3 per cent, and 40 in per cent of total taxes 
paid for edueation, with 11.31 per cent. 

A large number of foreign-born inhabitants is con- 
sidered one of our educational problems. New York 
ranks first in the number of foreign born, with 2,786,112; 
South Carolina has the least number, 6,401; and Illi- 
nois ranks third with 1,206,951. 

But Rhode Island ranks first in percentage of for- 
eign-born, with 28.7 per cent; North Carolina ranks 49, 
with .3 per cent; and Illinois ranks 13, with 18.6 per 
cent. ; 
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When we compare the illiterate foreign-born whites 
of ten years of age or over, we find that New York ranks 
first, with 389,603; South Carolina ranks 49, with only 
391; and Illinois comes fourth, with 131,996. 

When we compare the percentages of illiteracy 
among the foreign-born whites of ten years of age or 
over, we find that Texas ranks first, with 33.8 per cent; 
South Dakota ranks 49th, with 4.7 per cent; and Illinois 
ranks 22, with 11 per cent. Most of the foreign-born 
people of Texas are probably illiterate Mexicans, while 
the foreign-born of South Dakota are mostly Swedes and 
Germans who can read and write. 

The number of native-born citizens of twenty-one 
years of age or over who were illiterate in 1920 in the 
United States was 2,553,656. Georgia ranked first with 
260,399; Nevada ranked 48th, with only 140; Lllinois 
ranked 18th, with 38,055. 

But probably the fairest way to make this compari- 
son is to compare the percentages that the illiterate na- 
tive-born citizens of twenty-one years of age or over are 
of the total of that same class. Louisiana ranks first 
with the highest percent, or 25 per cent; Pennsylvania 
ranks 49th, with only 1.2 per cent; and Illinois ranks 
26th, with 1.34 per cent. 

The last two paragraphs show two of the southern 
states in a rather bad light, because they have very many 
negro citizens who are illiterate. A large number of 
states run between one and two per cent, which explains 
how Illinois and Pennsylvania can rank so far apart and 
still be so near together in per cents. 

When we compare the states in illiteracy of the peo- 
ple ten years of age or over, we find that New York ranks 
first in total number of illiterates, with 425,122; Wyom- 
ing ranks 49th with 3,149; and Illinois ranks 12th with 
173,987. 

But when we compare them by percentages of il- 
literacy of people of ten years of age or over, we find 
Louisiana ranks first with 21.9 per cent; Iowa ranks 
49th with 1.1 per cent; and Illinois ranks 27th with 3.4 
per cent. 

When we compare illiteracy in the country and in the 
city, we find that in the country Louisiana ranks first 
in illiteracy, with 29.6 per cent; Iowa makes the best 
showing with only .9 per cent illiterate in the country ; 
Illinois ranks 38, with 2.2 per cent illiterate in the 
eountry. 

Mississippi ranks first in illiteracy in urban popula- 
tion, with 11.3 per cent illiterate; South Dakota ranks 
49th, with 1.1 per cent illiterate; and Illinois ranks 25th, 
with 3.9 per cent illiterate. 

Now let us see how we stand in regard to the at- 
tendance of the children at school. 

In per cent of population from 5 to 18 years of age 
attending school, Iowa ranks first with 82.1 per cent; 
Louisiana ranks 49th with 61.2 per cent; and Illinois 
ranks 29th, with 75.8 per cent. 

New Jersey ranks first in average number of days 
schools were in session, with 189 days; South Carolina 
ranks 49th, with only 109.6 days; and Illinois ranks 
17th, with 170.9 days. These figures are from the re- 
ports of 1920. 

Of course our readers will be interested in some of 
the statistics concerning teachers. 

South Dakota has the highest percentage of its 
teachers in one-room schools, or 58.54 per eent, or we 
may say it ranks first in this comparison; the District 
of Columbia ranks 49th with .14 per cent; and Illinois 
ranks 28th with 27.72 per cent. 

‘*Teachers without adequate training’’ is a rather 


indefinite expression, but if the measure of adequacy is 
made upon the same basis in all states, it may mean 
something. The N. E. A. figures give Illinois the un- 
desirable place of first rank in the number of such teach- 
ers, with 21,594; Rhode Island has the fewest, with 363. 
But when we consider the percentages of teachers with- 
out adequate training, Florida ranks first with 99 per 
cent; California ranks lowest with only 7 per cent; and 
Illinois ranks 25th with 59 per cent with inadequate 
training. 

The rank in average salaries of teachers shows the 
District of Columbia first with $1,359 per year; Missis- 
sippi is 49th with $291; Illinois stands 11th with $1,081. 
These are the figures from the reports of 1920. 

In median salaries in large city schools, New York 
ranks first with $2,600 ; Mississippi ranks 49th with $929 ; 
and Illinois ranks fourth with $1,913. 

In median salaries in one-room schools, California 
ranks first with $1,257; Georgia ranks 49th with $300; 
and Illinois come half-way between, or 24th, with $781. 

When we compare city salaries with the one-room 
salaries, we find that New Mexico ranks first in percent- 
age of city wages paid in one-room schools, with 83.6 
per cent; Georgia ranks 49th, with 20.7 per cent; and 
Illinois ranks 32nd with 40.8 per cent. This means that 
in Illinois teachers’ salaries in the cities are about two 
and one-half times the salaries of the teachers in the 
country. 

R. C. M. 


CRITICISMS BY THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching contains 
much valuable information for anyone interested in the 
cause of public education. It contains much that is com- 
mendatory of our school system and encouraging to 
teachers; but it contains also some rather harsh crit- 
icisms, which seem to us to be destructive rather than 
constructive. This criticism summed up in a few plain 
words is that the schools cost more than they are worth. 

In discussing ‘‘the cost of present-day education,’’ 
the report says: ‘‘The expenditure for public schools, 
elementary and secondary, has risen from a cost of one 
hundred and forty millions in 1890 to over a thousand 
millions in 1920. During the same period the cost of 
salaries of teachers has risen from about ninety-six mil- 
lions to four hundred and thirty-six millions. During 
this period also the enrolment in the public elementary 
schools has increased from about thirteen millions to 
nearly twenty-two millions—an increase of some seventy 
per cent—while the enrolment in the public high schools 
has increased from two hundred thousand to more than 
two millions—an increase of a thousand per cent..... 
The outstanding facts seem to be these: While the popu- 
lation has increased between 1890 and 1920 by about 
two-thirds, the growth of the number of pupils attend- 
ing the elementary schools increased approximately in 
the same proportion, but the attendance upon the high 
schools and the colleges grew at a rate many times faster 
than that of population; and that, while the national 
income has also grown notably in these thirty years, the 
burden laid upon the people of the country has enor- 
mously increased, ...... Municipalities and states are 
finding the rising cost of their educational budget a 
most difficult and serious problem. ...:.. The systems 
of public education—both tax-supported institutions and 
institutions dependent upon tuition and endowment— 
are likewise facing a problem of financing for which the 
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money can be had only if it can be shown that the re- 
turn which the public is to get from its school system 
justifies the expenditure. ...... A democracy ought to 
supply generously the funds for the support of its sys- 
tem of education. It needs, however, at each step to 
assure itself that the education which it is giving its 
children and youth through its tax-supported system is 
sincere and adapted to the training of citizens. It is 
entirely possible to dissipate enormous sums of money 
in the name of education which serves neither to equip 
children with a body of knowledge nor to train their 
minds, nor'to instruct them as to their duties and rights 
under the government through which the education is 
furnished. The present-day system of education has 
reached its enormous expense, not wholly by reason of 
its efficiency, but partly by reason of its superficiality.’’ 

The report indicates that the chief cause of in- 
creased cost is the great increase in high-school attend- 
ance and questions whether this attendance is justified. 
It states the belief that many children now in high school 
ought to be out doing something else, but it does not 
state clearly how it shall be determined which children 
shall be taken out. For instance it says there is ‘‘a 
pressure to bring into the schools and to retain in them 
great numbers of pupils whose intellectual endowment 
is ill-suited for formal study, but who have, in many 
eases, marked ability for other fields of activity. The 
American father or mother assumes that the child must 
be kept in the public school whether he can do the work 
or not. In no country in the world does so large a pro- 
portion of the energy of the teaching profession devote 
itself to the tedious task: of lifting ill-prepared children 
and youths through courses-of study from which they 
gain little or no good. The over-emphasis on education, 
and in particularly on higher education, as the sole 
opening for the youth of the country has not only filled 
the schools with ill-assorted pupils, but has closed the 
minds of people to the opportunities offered by agencies 
other than the school. For example, in the trades today 
there are numberless openings in which the remunera- 
tion is high and which offer a life of satisfaction and 
usefulness. ...... The schools themselves are overrun 
by a flood of pupils, many of whom would never have 
been admitted under reasonable conditions and a very 
large proportion of whom would find their greater hap- 
piness and their greater usefulness, as well as a more 
generous compensation, in an adequate, disciplined, and 
thorough training for some trade.”’ 

But the Foundation evidently does not want the 
schools as now organized to give the kind of education 
needed to fit for these trades. For it implies that there 
is already too much in the high-school course, when it 
says: ‘‘The high school curriculum of today reminds 
one of nothing so much as the extended bill of fare that 
one finds in a country hotel. Upon it are printed the 
names of all the dishes one could hope for in the most 
ambitious cuisine, and yet out of all these offerings one 
will find it difficult to secure a simple and wholesome 
IS fas tee It is not too much to say that the voea- 
tional training offered in the high schools has so little 
of the sharp, accurate responsibility of the well-trained 
technician, and is so poorly related to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of these vocations, that it is in a great measure 
an educational farce. The teaching of vocations in the 
high schools is a mistake. The vocations should be 
taught through trade schools in which the whole spirit 
and technique of the training partakes of the aecuracy, 
the sharpness, and the skill that alone can give them 
significance.’’ 
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But the Foundation does not make it clear just how 
these trade schools are to be established and organized, 
who shall administer and control them, or how they shall 
be financed,—and it is known that they will be very 
expensive. It does not say who shall determine which 
children shall attend them; nor does it say upon what 
basis they shall be chosen. Further it does not say 
how the pupils in these trade schools are to receive their 
education for citizenship, or their knowledge as to 
‘their rights and duties under the government.’’ 

These particular criticisms and suggestions are old 
to us here in Illinois. We heard them all stated re- 
peatedly six or eight years ago, when the big employ- 
ing interests of the state were trying to establish the 
dual system of education through legislation. 

The New Republic of March 14 discusses the report 
rather sareastically as follows: 

‘“‘The dismay of the President of the Carnegie 
Foundation at the discovery that the United States was 
spending about a billion dollars a year on public edu- 
cation in the year of our Lord, 1920, is superficially an 
oceasion for mirth. The retort that most naturally oc- 
curs to mind is the flippant query: ‘Ain’t it awful?’ 
A billion dollars that might have gone for battle-ships 
or to increase the army, or for tobacco, or to increase 
the efficiency of the boot-legging industry, or to supply 
needed capital for the equipment of railways has gone 
into the teaching of millions of children. Think of it! 
We have been living heedlessly, recklessly in this era of 
unparalleled educational extravagance. The average 
citizen has gone about his business without once ‘view- 
ing with alarm’ this evidence of our entrance upon 
an insidious downward course. If he had known that 
educational expenditure had risen seven hundred per- 
cent while national income had increased only a paltry 
five hundred percent, he might even, in his thoughtless 
way, have ‘pointed with pride’ to this proof of interest 
in our public schools. Now he knows better. 


**The condition of affairs is made still more ominous 
by the fact that while the increase in attendance in the 
elementary schools has about kept pace with the growth 
of the population, the high-school population has in- 
ereased a thousand-fold. Children aren’t leaving school 
to go into shops, offices, factories and farms at the age 
of twelve or fourteen anything like as much as they used 
to do. If this keeps on (and if immigration continues 
to be restricted) who is going to do the hard, rough and 
dirty work in this country? Already more and more 
youth are insisting that they want a college as well as 
a high school education. Well may be ask, ‘Where is 
this thing going to end?’ And there is the interest of 
the tax-payer to consider; it is well known that the 
greater part of the taxes—direct taxes that is to say— 
are paid by the better-to-do members of the community, 
the responsible pillars of society, who have but few chil- 
dren anyway, and many of whom have private schools 
for the children where they pay tuition besides taxes. 
The larger part of the parents who send their children to 
the public schools pay next to no taxes—direct taxes. 
Truly a parlous state of affairs, men and brothers. Presi- 
dent Pritchett comes none too soon to the reseue.’’ 


Then the New Republic replies in a more dignified 
way by saying that the way to meet the crowded condi- 
tions of our schools where some pupils are not getting 
what they need is not to turn out nor to turn away the 
pupils, but to ‘‘diseover studies and methods which will 
be adapted to the multitude of individual children and 
youth from all classes of society who now go to school.’’ 
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And then it makes its final reply to the Foundation by 
saying: 

‘‘There is danger that utterances like those of the 
report will give added force to a movement to curtail 
the schooling of all but the well-to-do children of the 
community and to foist upon the schools a narrow trade 
training so as to keep children in the social stratum of 
their parents. There is waste enough and confusion 
enough in our public education. But it has been saved 
so far from these infinitely greater evils. ...... We need 
to discover fundamentals just as we need to spend a 
good deal more than a billion dollars upon our schools 
and to keep many more much longer in school than we 
now keep them. These needs require for their fulfill- 
ment faith in humanity and faith in inquiry and con- 
tinued experimentation. Social snobbishness, fear for 
the pocket of the tax-payer and complacent assurance 
‘that fundamentals are already known render only a 
disservice.’’ 

Another magazine that takes note of the Foundation’s 
Report is The Survey. In the edition of March 15, the 
editor of The Survey answers some of the criticisms con- 
tained in the report as follows: 


‘‘The arguments presented by Dr. Pritchett are in- 
teresting, but curiously remote and academic. He de- 
clares that the school should be primarily ‘an intellectual 
agency.’ He does not define this term, but he seems to 
identify it with the mastery of certain traditional and 
accredited subjects, like the languages and mathematics. 
He does not seem to realize that a school in the modern 
city must necessarily be ‘something different from the 
school that once existed in the rural or village commu- 
nity. For him, a school is a school. Whatever the social 
or economic backgrounds of childhood may be, a school 
is a school: it must be ‘an intellectual agency.’ Nor 
does his vagueness of reference end with this term. He 
says: 

‘* “Both financial necessity and educational sincerity 
require that those who are responsible for public 
school education shall return to a feasible and educa- 
tionally sound conception of the school, that they shall 
frankly admit what it can and what it ought not to 
attempt, and that they bend their efforts to carry out 
those things that are feasible and necessary.’ 

‘There are probably many thousands of intellectu- 
ally honest and earnest school men in America today 
who would be glad to have Dr. Pritchett, or any one 
else, give them a ‘feasible and educationally sound con- 
ception of the school.’ Educational theorists are strug- 
gling with that question; educational practitioners are 
lost in the midst of its mazes. .Dr. Pritchett tells us 
that the school must be ‘an intellectual agency.’ If he 
would now define for us what ‘an intellectual agency’ 
ean be and can do, not merely in a theoretical school- 
house, but in the midst of our industrial civilization, 
he would bring help to thousands of harassed teachers.’’ 

In this connection we wish to quote also our own 
president and the president of the National Education 
Association, who is quoted as saying at the recent Cleve- 
land meeting that ‘‘no private institution, no great 
foundation or endowment, no higher institution, is com- 
petent to furnish the leadership or formulate the poli- 
eies for publie schools.’’ 


Teachers ought to acknowledge the many good things 
done by the Carnegie Foundation. We ought to be 
thankful for the compliments, the credit. and the benefits 
given to our profession. But we ought not accept with- 
out question every criticism and suggestion made by it. 
Just now we ought to prepare to make a defense of the 
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schools against the radical and dangerous changes sug- 
gested in its latest report. Last but not least, we must 
do our utmost to bring about the growth and develop- 
ment and changes we believe are necessary to adapt and 
adjust our school system to changing conditions and 
new and increasing demands. But let us cling to the 
ideal of education for democracy and never permit the 
public school system to be used to assist in stratifying 
our citizens into unequal, competitive and antagonistic 
classes. R. ©. M. 


WHY HAVE SCHOOLS? 


George Washington—Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it should be en- 
lightened. 

Thomas Jefferson—If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be. 


John Jay—I consider knowledge to be the soul of the 
Republic, and as the weak and the wicked are generally 
in alliance, as much care should be taken to diminish the 
number of the former as of the latter. 

John Adams—Laws for the liberal education of 
youth . . . are so extremely wise and useful that, to a 
humane and generous mind, no expense for this purpose 
would be thought extravagant. 

James Madison—Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be their governors 
must arm themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives. P 

Horace Mann—The common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. Other social organizations 
are curative and remedial; this is a preventive and an 
antidote. They come to heal disease and wounds; this, 
to make the physical and moral frame invulnerable to 
them. 

Abraham Lincoln—I view it (education) as the most 
important subject which we as a people can be en- 
gaged in. 

Daniel Webster—On the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions. 

Herbert Hoover—The Nation as a whole has the 
obligation of such measures toward its children, as a 
whole, as will yield to them an equal opportunity at 
their start in life. 


Charles Evans Hughes—The American ideal is the 
ideal of equal educational opportunity, not merely for 
the purpose of enabling one to know how to earn a liv- 
ing and to fit into an economic status more or less fixed, 
but of giving play to talent and aspiration and to de- 
velopment of mental and spiritual power. 

President Warren G. Harding—The Federal Gov- 
ernment should extend aid to the States for the promo- 
tion of physical education, the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, the eradication of illiteracy, the better 
training of teachers, and for promoting free educational 
opportunities for all the children of all the people. 

H. A. L. Fisher—That nation which employs the best 
teachers with the highest pay and as a part of the best 
school system will be the best governed and therefore 
the greatest nation. 

H. G. Wells—The teacher—whether mother, priest, 
or schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; rulers, 
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statesmen, and soldiers do but work out the possibilities 
of cooperation or conflict the teacher creates. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1923 


We sincerely commend the action of the President of 
the United States in calling upon the people of the whole 
country, by special proclamation last December, to set 
aside a week to be observed throughout all the States and 
Territories as American Education Week. We likewise 
commend the governors of the several States and Terri- 
tories and the mayors of all cities who promptly supple- 
mented the President’s proclamation by similar appeals. 
By this Nation-wide observance of American Education 
Week the people of the entire country have been aroused 
to a new recognition of the fact that the destiny of 
America rests upon the adequate and proper education 
of all the children of all the people. 

2. We gratefully acknowledge the enlarged support 
that has been granted education by State and Territorial 
legislatures, by boards of education, and by a responsive 
public, which have generously recognized grave educa- 
tional needs. We earnestly urge the legislatures now in 
session, in whose hands rests the control of the public 
schools, to provide for a continuance of the educational 
advance to the end that there may be an American school 
good enough for every American child. We believe that 
money expended for education is the best possible invest- 
ment and rejoice that every attempt at reaction against 
a proper and adequate provision of funds for public 
school purposes, whether made by a single individual or 
by a backward-looking group, is met in every State and 
Territory in the Union by a wall of men and women who 
stand insisting that the American dollar shall never be 
placed above the American child. As administrators of 
publie education, responsible for this investment, we 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of directing educa- 
tion with wise economy and exact accounting to the end 
that the schools may become ever better instruments in 
the production of an improved citizenry. 

3. We note with satisfaction and heartily endorse 
the expressed intention of Congress to make the school 
system of Washington the model school system of the 
country. We pledge to Congress our hearty support of 
this proposed legislation and of such appropriation of 
funds as may be necessary to provide in the Nation’s 
capital a system of public education which shall exem- 
plify to the Nation the best in administration, super- 
vision, business management, and teaching service. To 
this end we urge the immediate passage of the Teachers’ 
Salary Bill now pending before Congress. 

4. We recognize that a Department of Education is 
necessary in order that the educational activities of our 
National Government shall be efficiently and economic- 
ally administered. We believe that National sanction 
and National leadership can be provided only in the per- 
son ‘of a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cab- 
inet. Federal aid for the purpose of stimulating the 
several States to remove illiteracy, Americanize the for- 
eign born, prepare teachers, develop adequate programs 
of physical education, and equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, is in accord with our long established practice 
and is demanded by the present crisis in education. We 
— reaffirm our allegiance to the Towner-Sterling 

ill. 


5. The welfare of the Nation demands that boys 


and girls living in the country shall have educational’ 


advantages commensurate with those enjoyed by chil- 
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dren living in the cities. We endorse the movement 
which contemplates placing a competent and profession- 
ally-trained county superintendent of schools, directing 
a professionally-trained body of teachers genuinely in- 
terested in country life, in every county in every State 
and Territory of the Republic. To this end we urge that 
the burden of raising funds in locality, State, and Nation 
shall be so justly and equitably distributed between the 
stronger and the weaker taxing units as to make the 
opportunity of the boy or girl in a rural school equal to 
that of the child in the most favored city-school system 
in the land. 

6. We commend the devotion and zeal of the class- 
room teachers of America who have caught the spirit of 
the new educational advance and given themselves with- 
out reserve to the task of maintaining the ideals and 
standards of our American system of public education, 
and who have dedicated themselves to the high purpose 
of translating the increased funds provided for educa- 
tion into a worthy and upright citizenry, whose faith in 
the high ideals and the best traditions of America, and 
whose recognition of the principle of obedience to estab- 
lished law, shall guarantee the security and well-being 
of the Republie. 

7. We record our grateful appreciation of the ex- 
ceptional hospitality of the people of the city of Cleve- 
land; of the untiring efforts of the local committee; and 


_ of the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce and the 


public press. We especially thank the members of the 
board of education, the officers, teachers, and children of 
the public schools, and the presidents and faculties of 
Cleveland’s colleges and universities—all of whom have 
helped to make this convention one of the most successful 
in the history of the Department. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18th—August 11, 1923 
The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


invites you to be in attendance at 
its annual SUMMER SESSION to 
be held at the University June 18 
to August 11. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agriculture, and 
Agricultural Education, Art and Design, Athletic Coaching, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Business Organization and Operation, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
French, Geography, General Engineering Drawing, Geology, 
German, History, Industrial Education, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Mechanics (Theoretical and Applied), 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education for Men, Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Physics, Physiology, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Transportation and Zoology. 
Courses for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 
in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, visual education, edu- 
cational measurements and statistics, secondary education, 
the philosophy of education, school building and sanitation, 
problems in elementary education, curriculum theory and 
practise, problem of the exceptional child, vocational edu- 
cation, psychology of the elementary school subjects, and 
teachers’ courses in the academic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished at any time 
by the Director of the Session. Address: 


C. E. CHADSEY, Director of Summer Session 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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at the educational yrorld. 
on NEW edition of this popular textbook which has here been brought of prominent men and’ women from leading cok : 
he thoroughly up to date. The many changes, especially in the physi- Write for information to 

he ological part, make it accord with the latest findings in science. The J. G. Crabbe, President 

to book is distinguished by new cuts, by the indication of the pronunciation SUMMER QUARTER STARTS JUNE 12. 

am of all new scientific terms, by the inclusion of summaries, problem 





questions, problem and project references at the close of each chapter, a 


3S- glossary of scientific terms, etc. Nearly all of the chapters have been MEN AND WOMEN 
of changed and the language simplified, while there has been a determined 
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h- effort to make the presentation as interesting and practical as possible. count. Get the best post 
nd tion to be had. | We place 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Many JOHNSTON: 1492. Boston, 1923, Lit- 
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ng tle, Brown, and Company. Cloth. Pp. 
315. 
x- In her book, 1492, Mary Johnston presents 
a portrait of a personality that is worthy 
e- of being added to those studied by all who 
id wish to be true Americans. 
he The son of a wop wooleomber, if one may 
he so translate the opinion of some of the proud 
f hidalgos who were his contemporaries, 
0 Christopher Columbus attained the honored 
of title of El Almirante during his own time 
ve and passed into history as one of the great 
ul men of all time. He did this during an era 


when the restrictions of caste made advance 
more difficult than all the barbed wire from 
Verdun to Wipers (yes, I know its spelled 
Ypres); when intolerance and greed were 


— almost virtues, instead of being more or Earn Promotional Credits 


less delicately masked as now; when ig- e ‘ 
norance and suspicion and the consequent Durin Our Uacation 
lack of a sense of humor were so widespread , 


that even The Saturday Evening Post 





wouldn’t have had any larger circulation Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
than an Arkansas country weekly. profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 

And yet, Upton Sinclair and Charles Z. titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
Foster and Mr. Debs and other champions their education and improve their opportunities. 


of liberalism would have it that there is no 


chance for the downtrodden proletariat now- 

adays. Read Mary Johnston’s 1492 and Wooded Cool 

learn how a man succeeds with no other as- ‘ 
sistance than physical health and experience Lake Shore For Study 

on which he had builded the four elements & 


that make a citizen,—courage, intelligence, 


energy, and cooperation. Pooh on you, s | MMER S ES s I O N 
Messrs. Sinclair and Foster and Debs, et al. 


The reader of 1492 sees the great Dis- Boating, bathing, tennis, nasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
coverer through the eyes of Don Jayme de and many other forms of*wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
Marchena who, on account of talking too gan. ized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 
freely on theological subjects before the Graduate School School of Commerce School of Journalism School of Music 
story opens, was obliged to take Juan Lepe College of Liberal Arts School of Education Law School School of Speech 
as a nom de voyage. As Juan Lepe the The following interesting courses are among There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
narrator of the story journeys to the court those offered in the School of Education: eee ee English, History, 

ws bs © . matics, use, . . 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and, in a casual Curriculum of the Elementary School, School ; “ TI Plus RECREA- 
3 ‘ and, Adminineai Ed onal S _ Hick Write for ““EDUCATION Plus 
manner that is faintly reminiscent of some Schoo! r ‘dmint lain Penediie of dimen a TION,” containing complete schedule of, the 
, x . » in t : 

of Jeffrey Farnol’s heroes, he makes the Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods  Cluding nt) ee ene 
acquaintance of a number of interesting of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
people some of whom are famous and some ments. use coupon below. 


of whom are as unknown as any member Address Warter Dit S President 
of Sinclair’s proletariat ever thought of be- . 


ing. At Granada he meets the tall, broad- NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
shouldered, white-haired sea captain who a Ae 404 University Hall EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
year later led the way to the continent 
where afterward J. P. Morgan and Upton 
Sinclair were to make their homes. 

At Palos Jean Lepe sh*ps as a common 
sailor when the three little caravels start on 
the most momentous voyage of history. 
Within a few weeks Juan Lepe attains the 
4 position of ship’s doctor,—score another 
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PROBLEMS 


EDUCATION 


widely used as a summer school text. 


high-school instructor. 





in SECONDARY 


By J. B. EDMONSON 


@The interest and enthusiasm shown by practical schoolmen in adapting the “‘case 
method”’ to the study of teaching indicates that Professor Edmonson’s book will be 


4The “cases” are not mere illustrations, for the student must decide what they 
illustrate. After giving eight preliminary assignments to orient the student in the 
field of secondary education, the author presents seventy-five problems treating 
twenty-two aspects of the subject. It is by a rigorous analysis and evaluation of 
these problems that the student develops those powers that will be needed as a 


(Ready May 15) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


No. 2 of the 
EDUCATIONAL 
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SERIES 


Edited by 
G. M. WHIPPLE 








Price 75 cents 


























Ehlers New York 

Steinway Bldg. Flatiron Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 

New York Life Bldg. Douglas Bldg. 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3#h 


Each Office has the records of all— 
Address the nearest—Free Registration 


Year 


Baltimore 
110 E. Lexington St. 
Columbus, O. 
Ferris Bldg. 


Minneapolis 
Globe Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 





DENVER, COLORADO 





Superior Personal Service 


FISK TEACHERS’ 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., M poteosmeg ad 


anager 
Highest Professional Efficiency 








WANTED! Good Teachers 


for Good Positions! 


We need 15,000 more teachers for fall positions. Vacancies in all lines of 
educational work. We take a personal interest in you. 
cement work in the U. S. under one management. Free registration. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 So. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 


The largest teach- 








E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
2000 Experienced and Inexperienced Teachers 
needed for Western Positions. 
istrati i Personal Service 


Free Registration 
202Smead-Simons Bldg. Missoula, M ontana 











SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, Divinity, Education, 
Law, Medicine, Commerce and Administration, 
Social Service Administration. 
Ip Vabveity =, within walking oo A 
Lake Michigan and two t parks wit! a 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
Ist Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term=— July 26—August 31 
Students may sagiter for either term = ee. 
or ete announcement please address 
Hw . E, Box 604. ” 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Hlinois 
et et a eee 








IES ANYW. MAKE MONEY 
CROCHE G LINGERIE 
Instructions, complete sample and price 10c in silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EUROPE—1923 
SPECIAL TEACHERS TOURS (50 to 90 days) 
50 days, $575.00—60 days, $675.00 
70 days, $775.00—90 days, $975.00 


Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Rainer and Yosemite Na. 
tional Packs—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California- 


Teachers May Earn Free Trip—Write for information to 


THE T & S TOURS COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


THE LAST WORD 
IN EDUCATION 


That is what will be offered to the students who attend the 1923 
SUMMER QUARTER AT COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A ‘arge corps of the country’s leading educators will 
make up @ special faculty for carrying out the extensive 
program out!ined for the wo.k in the Summer Quarter at 
this institution. 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
Write now for detailed information to 


G. J. CRABBE, President GREELEY, COLORADO 
SUMMER QUARTER STARTS JUNE 12 
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point against the champions of the modern 
proletariat,—and thereafter views events 
from the poop deck instead of from the 
forecastle. 

It is, perhaps, just as well that Juan Lepe 
got his chance to go aft instead of staying 
forward with the crew. The sections deal- 
ing with life at sea are the only inadequate 
parts of the book. Mary Johnston is a 
lady and, of course, would have no first-hand 
means of knowing anything about life at 
sea as a member of the crew. She should 
have collaborated with the late Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., if she wanted to get the 
right effects in that portion of the narrative. 
Personally, having had the experience my- 
self, I’m glad that Mary Johnston knows 
so little about life with the crew. The fore- 
castle is no place for a lady, although I 
have a number of good friends there. 

Juan Lepe’s distinctive literary style, par- 
ticularly his habit of deleting the word 
‘‘the’’ so many times, creates an atmosphere 
that wafts the reader pleasantly and easily 
back to the times when men wore brocaded 
velvet suits and morions and steel corselets 
and hip beots of Cordovan leather. 

The great charm and value of the book, 
however, is produced by the unfolding of 
the picture of the steady faith, the patient 
determination, the gentle kindliness coupled 
with strong mastery, displayed by the Great 
Admiral. It is a great story of a great man. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


NEW BOOKS 

ErNEst DimNet: French Grammar Made 
Clear. New York, 1922. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. Cloth. Pp. 236. 

CarLToN J. H. Hayes and PARKER THOMAS 
Moon: Modern History. New York, 1923. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 890. 

Ipa Coe and Loutse Specut: Easy Steps in 


Reading. New York, 1923. American 
Book Company. Illustrated. Pp. 96. 


Cloth. 

Lovis HemMon: Maria Chapdelaine. New 
York, 1923. The Macmillan Co. Cloth. 
Pp. 262. 

GeorceE W. Hunter: New Essentials of 
Biology. New York, 1923.. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 453. The American Book 
Company. 

RevBEN Post Hauueck: History of Our 
Country. New York, 1923. American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
534. 

Frank G. CARPENTER: New Geographical 
Reader of North America. New York, 
1922. American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 510. 

Frank G. CARPENTER: New Geographical 
Reader of Europe. New York, 1922. 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 505. 

R. G. Watters: High School Commercial 
Education. Isaac Pitman and Sons, Bath, 
England. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 261. 

EDWARD WILDEMAN: The Teaching of Frac- 
tions. Chicago, 1923. The Plymouth 
Press. Paper. Pp. 145. 

Auta B. HALL and ALICE FLEENOR STURGIS: 
Textbook on Parliamentary Law. New 
York, 1923. The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Pp. 263. 





to teachers who enroll. 
W. S. FRY, Director 





“‘Service First’’ 


THE TEACHERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
1080 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
5,000 Normal and College Graduates needed at once for good positions in the states covered by this map 
Teach where teaching is a pleasure 


, “DOLLARS AND SENSE”, a book for teachers, giving the Laws for Certification 
- of Teachers in each of these states, also a wealth of other information, sent FREE 


A. G. HOEL, Business Mgr. 
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Halleck’s 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
For Higher Grades 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A. LL.D. formerly Principal of the Male High « 
School, Louisville, Ky. Author of “History of American Literature,” and “New English Lit- 
erature.” 

624 pages............-..... ....Illustrated. 





This new book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the people, 
and presents the facts most necessary for all our youth to know, in order to become good 
American citizens. 

The teaching material at the ends of the chapters, includes summaries for review, 
references for teachers, and under “Activities”, various kinds of work for pupils. 

This is the first school history to give adequate attention to women, and to social wel- 
fare work. The illustrations, both black, and in colors, have been selected with great care. 
The maps are all new, well chosen, and adequate. 
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